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Are We Heading for War With Russia? 


Announcer: 


From Town Hall in New York 
we bring you this very important 
session of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air in the interest of 
maintaining world peace. Now in 
his accustomed place is the 
founder and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, the president 


of Town Hall, Mr. George V. 
Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors, To- 
- night’s question is no longer being 
discussed just over the bars and 
back fences. It has indeed become 
a grave international problem. 
That's why we're discussing it 
here tonight with responsible au- 
thorities who want to do every- 
thing in their power to avoid 
another war. 

Opinions differ as to how we 
can attain this goal. 

Two members of the President’s 
Cabinet are in open conflict on 


this question. Mr. Wallace’s 
agreement to remain silent until 
the end of the Paris Conference 
is only a truce and will not put 
an end to what may be the begin- 
ning of the greatest debate on for- 
eign policy this country has ever 
known. Rumblings of the same 
debate are being heard in England 
as Mr. Bevin’s policies are being 
questioned. 

We, the people, have a life and 
death stake in this debate and we 
cannot shirk our individual respon- 
sibility for having an informed 
opinion about our national foreign 
policy. Our lives, our fortunes, 
and security for generations to 
come will depend upon the wis- 
dom of our decisions at this crucial 
hour. 

There are three principal ways 
of settling disputes among men 
and nations. The oldest and most 
primitive is by war. The second, 
with which we made some progress 
as man has struggled up the lad- 
der of civilization, is through 


feason and discussion. The third 
and most advanced of all is by 
means of law, enacted by the 
people through their duly elected 
representatives—a method which 
has yielded the greatest progress, 
prosperity, and individual freedom. 

Although the scientists and engi- 
neers have thrown us all into one 
vast neighborhood of two and a 
half billions of human beings, 
we’ve not yet established world 
law. Until such time arrives, then, 
disputes between governments of 
the 61 sovereign powers of the 
world can only be settled by resort 
to methods one or two. 

The very thought of another 
world war is so repugnant to most 
civilized men that they would go 
to almost any lengths to avoid it. 
But we all realize that when 
orderly discussion and reason fail, 
there are actually conditions which 
the most peace-loving people in 
the world will not tolerate. 

The sinking of the Lusitania 
marked the limit of endurance for 
the American people in 1917. The 
invasion of Poland marked the 
limit of the people of Britain in 
September, 1939. Are such limits 
in sight today? 

A little more than a year ago, 
we triumphed over our enemies 
and the victorious nations -banded 
together in a world organization 
called the United Nations. But 
before the ink was dry on the sig- 
natures of the nations who sub- 
scribed to the San Francisco Char- 


ter, the game of power politics 
was under way. & 

Reason and discussion gave way 
to a gigantic struggle for power 
among the big nations. Whoever 
or whatever is responsible it is the 
tragic outcome of a victory more 
costly in human lives and suffering 
than the minds of men can com- 
prehend. 


: 
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- Because Britain, Russia, and the 
United States appropriated great-_ 


est power unto themselves to make 
and keep the peace, it follows that 
they must accept the greatest share 
of the responsibility for keeping it. 

Now, Mr. Max Eastman, you and 
Professor Harold Laski have been 
lifelong students of history and 
international relations. You both 
are intimately familiar with the 
domestic and foreign policies of 
these three great nations. We 
charge you gentlemen with a 
grave responsibility here tonight 
to give us the benefit of your 
scholarship and knowledge, for 
millions of Americans are listen- 
ing with an earnest desire to learn 
what is best to do. 

We know, Mr. Eastman, that as 
a social philosopher, you went to 
Russia in 1922, learned the Russian 
language, translated important 
works on the Russian revolution, 
lived with the Russian people, and 
studied the Soviet experiment at 
firsthand. We know that you re- 
turned with convictions sharply 
differing from those of Professor 
Laski. But may we hear first from 


you on tonight’s question, “Are 
We Heading for War With Rus- 
sia?” Mr. Max Eastman, roving 
editor of The Reader’s Digest. 
Mr. Eastman. (Applause.) 


Mr. Eastman: 


As things are now, we are quite 
obviously headed for war with 
Russia. The question is whether 
we are going to drift ahead blindly 
along the same course until we 
get there. The answer depends 
on whether our foreign policy is 
to be based on fact or on senti- 
mental emotions. 

Since 1941, our policy has been 
based on irrational feeling—the 
feeling that because Russia was 
forced into the war on our side, 
therefore her government must 
have ceased to be a totalitarian 
tyranny just as absolute as Hitler’s. 


Seventeen months before Hitler 
attacked Russia, Roosevelt stated 
the fact for all of us, “The Soviet 
Union, as everybody knows, who 
has the courage to face the fact” 
-—I am quoting him verbatim— 
“is a dictatorship as absolute as 
any other dictatorship in the 
world.” 


It is obvious that Hitler’s at- 
tacking Russia did not make 
Stalin’s dictatorship less absolute, 
but quite the contrary. Every 
major change in the Soviet Union 
since 1941 has been in the direc- 
tion of strengthening the dictator- 
ship, increasing the stranglehold 
of the new. ruling class, multiply- 


ing the millions in camps of en- 
slaved labor, tightening the bonds 
that hold the workers and _peas- 
ants in practical serfdom. 

Nevertheless, because Russia be- 
came, by Hitler’s choice, our mili- 
tary ally, we lost courage to face 
that fact. Our statesmen and our 
leaders of opinion sentimentalized 
Russia’s internal regime in order 
to make themselves feel good 
about the war, besides winning it. 
Now they are sentimentalizing 
Russia’s* foreign policy in order 
to make themselves feel good 
about the peace. That is what is 
heading us to war. 

Russia’s policy toward us and 
other democratic nations, called 
“imperialist states’ in the Bol- 
shevik lingo, is plainly written 
down where every man can read 
it. Her policy is to promote 
chaos in our country until, in a 
crisis, her fifth column, led by the 
Communist party, and backed by 
her military power, will overthrow 
our Government and replace our 


democratic institutions with a 
totalitarian state capitalist dictator- 
ship. 


This crisis, she believes, will 
come when the world is at war, 
and Stalin is getting ready for 
that war. 

Here in one sentence from 
Stalin’s book, Problems of Lenin- 
ism, is the foundation rock of 
Russia’s foreign policy: “It is 
inconceivable that the Soviet Re- 
public should continue to exist 


for a long period side by side with 
imperialist states. Ultimately one 
or the other must conquer.” 

Don’t let anybody tell you that 
is something Stalin said long ago. 
He is saying it right now on the 
table at the rear of the hall at 
every Communist meeting. A new 
edition of this book, from which 
he omitted everything he consid- 
ered out of date, was published 
in Moscow in 1939. 

Moreover, just 8 months ago 
he republished his history of the 
Russian Communist Party in which 
he says exactly the same thing. 
“The victory of the revolution in 
Russia is not final. The capitalist 
encirclement must be destroyed. 
The victory of the revolution in 
the capitalist countries is of vital 
concern to the Soviet Union.” 

Thirty-one million copies of that 
book have been issued—thirty-one 
million printed announcements of 
his intention to overthrow our 
Government and destroy dur way 
of life. Yet the ignorant men in 
control of our foreign policy con- 
tinue to act on the assumption 
that Stalin is interested in‘ perma- 
nent peace with the Western 
Powers. 

Henry Wallace says if we get 
tough the Russians will get tough. 
To Stalin that remark is a hflarious 
joke. 

I will show you how far beyond 
toughness Stalin’s plans for the 
transformation of our country go. 
I quote again from Problems of 


Leninism. “First: Can such a trans- 
formation be achieved without a 
violent revolution, without the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat? Ob- 
viously not. Second: Dictatorship 
means nothing more or less than 
power which rests directly on vio- 
lence which is not limited by any 
laws.” Dictatorship means un- 
limited power resting on violence, 
not on law. 

Those are Stalin’s plans for the 
United States as laid down in a 
book signed by him, progressively 
revised by him, translated by his 
authorization in all languages. 
That again is the fact. And in my 
opinion only “those who have the 


courage to face that fact” are fit 


for service in our 
(Applause.) 
Professor Laski will soon tell 
us, I hope, how these words, 
quoted as gospel by Stalin from 
his master, Lenin, chime with his 
own statement in a recent book 


Government. 


that “the inner ethos of the Russian : 


revolution is a clue to the secret 
of a revitalized freedom.” 
the Russian leaders’ — I’m still 
quoting — “have set on foot a 
revolutionary remaking of power 
which will effect the human spirit 
and social institutions like the 
Christian revolution two thousand 
yeats ago.” 


But I think men of horse sense 
will pass up the inner ethos and 
stick to the real meaning of the 
words. They will want to know 
what the American Republic can 


“That 


do to avoid the war of survival 
which these grim words predict. 
There is only one way to avoid 
that war and that is to  out- 
maneuver the totalitarians in the 
diplomacy of peace. 

We must be as astute, bold, res- 
olute, and plain-spoken in defend- 
ing democracy as Stalin is in 
promoting totalitarian revolution. 
(Applause.) 

We must support with bread, 
machinery, and credit and with in- 
flexible loyalty all groups and na- 
tions who are trying to build or 
maintain a system based on free- 
dom and the rights of the indi- 
vidual. (Applause.) 

We must support them with 
truths also, blocking the flood of 
totalitarian lie propaganda by open 
publication of those detailed re- 
ports on communist conspiracies 
and Soviet depredations that are 
locked in the files of our pussy- 
footing State Department. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We must speak the words that 
are expected of us by the sup- 
pressed opposition in Russia and 
the countries she has invaded—a 
mute ally which far outnumbers 
the noisy advocates of communism 
among us. 

We must employ every means 
within the frame of constitutional 
law to stamp out the Soviet Fifth 
Column in our midst. (Applause.) 

We must maintain an armed 
force corresponding to our fe- 


sponsibility of the champion of 
free life against tyranny. 

In a world of power politics, 
we must speak the language of 
power, and we must not deceive 
ourselves that the United Nations, 
as at present constituted, is a sub- 
stitute for power politics. It is 
a continuing conference of the 
great powers and nothing more. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Eastman. Pro- 
fessor Laski, I believe you spent 
almost as much of your life in 
this country as in your native Eng- 
land. Your writings are almost as 
widely known here as there. We 
know that you have visited and 
studied the Soviet Republic and 
we understand that only a few 
weeks ago you talked personally 
with Stalin in Moscow for several 
hours. 

We welcome your counsel here 
tonight and trust that you will be 
as frank in the statement of your 
views on this urgent question as 
Mr. Eastman has been. Professor 
Harold Laski, author, publicist and 
member of the National Executive 
Committee of the British Labor 
Party. Mr. Laski. (Applause.) 


Mr. Laski: 


Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. Certain things are both clear 
and elementary and I hope later 
that my old friend, Max Eastman, 
will come back to them. First, 
there may be people in’ Great 


Britain or in the United States 
to whom a war with Russia would 
be welcomed. They’re in an over- 
whelming minority in both coun- 
tries. (Applause.) 

Secondly, any Russian leader 
with any common sense, and they 
mostly have a good deal of com- 
mon sense, knows that Russia is 
not in a position to engage in a 
war for a very long time to come. 

Thirdly, anyone who has 
watched Russia closely and, even 
more, discussed its problems with 
communist leaders at firsthand 
knows how right Mr. Eden was— 
and a tribute to Mr. Eden’s right- 
ness from me means something 
(laughter )—when he insisted that 
the primary motivation of Russian 
policy was security. 

In the light of the twenty years 
since the October Revolution, the 
Russians’ search for security is 
amply justified. 

Let’s look at the problem from 
the Russian angle. Why is it 
legitimate for Great Britain and 
the United States to have colonies, 
even in the form of mandated ter- 
ritories and bases, but a threat to 
peace when Russia asks for a foot- 
hold in the Mediterranean? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Why is the secret of atomic 
energy something with which the 
world ‘ought to feel that America 
can be trusted until such time as 
safeguards are available, that 
America regards as adequate and 


effective, but not something with 
which Russia can be trusted? 

Why should the Middle East be 
regarded as a lifeline for Great 
Britain, but not a lifeline for the 
Russians whose geographical prox- 
imity to the Middle East is rather 
more obvious than that of Great 
Britain? (Applause.) 

If the United Nations are en- 
titled to take part in making and 
remaking the Treaty of Montreux, 
why are they not entitled to take 
part in the revision of the terms 
upon which Great Britain holds 
Gibraltar, or the United States, the 
Panama Canal? 

Granted what Russia has done 
for her backward nationalities since 
1917, why should America assist 
Great Britain in supporting ob- 
solete Arab feudatories in the 
Middle East and the idea of Rus- 
sia obtaining influence there cause 
nightmares in Times Square, New 


York, or the Tribune Building in 


Chicago? (Applause.) 

I should agree that Mr. Molotov 
is obstinate to the point of folly. 
I should agree that Hungary and 
Rumania and Poland and Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia are 
within the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. Does any sane person, 
English or American, want to re- 
store in those countries the situa- 
tion before 1939? There is wide- 
spread repression in many of them. 
In none of them have the four 
freedoms won any recognition. 
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Let me put two simple questions. 
Is there anyone so simple-minded 
as to think that free elections— 
as we know them in England and 
as you, in parts of the United 
States (applause) — would eftec- 
tively better the position of those 
peoples on their road to the four 
freedoms? 

In how many Latin American 
countries, where your influence is 
overwhelming, have the four free- 
doms been successfully applied? 


(Applause.) 

What would be gained? Perhaps 
Mr. Eastman will tell us what 
would be gained by war in any 
period that we can foresee? 

If Russia was beaten, the burden 
that would rest on the world 
would be a load of suffering be- 
yond endurance and the disciplin- 
ing of the population involved 
would mean a veritable state of 
permanent seige. 

If America were defeated, the 
consolidation of a Russian victory 
would mean repression not less 
and perhaps more overwhelming. 

I assume, therefore, that every 
rational observer of the political 
scene would use every means in 
his power to avoid conflict. And 
I suggest that it’s remarkable for 
anyone gifted with the imagination 
of my friend, Max Eastman, to 
dream that only one year after the 
greatest war in history is concluded, 
the world could quietly settle 
down, extinguish, as though with 

a patented fire extinguisher written 


up in The Reader's Digest 
(laughter and applause), the 
miseries and the hatreds and the 
indignations of these last six years 
as though they had never been, 
and go forward with smiling faces 
and starry eyes to the new Jeru- 
salem. 

The war’s been won, but we’ve 
got to decide for what we won it 
and we’ve got to decide for whom 
we have won it. 

I don’t doubt that there are 
people searching for war, that they 
are noisy, that they are ubiquitous, 
that they are unresting. They 
make the headlines in the press, 
their fears permeate the ether— 
especially on Thursday nights 
(laughter )—but they seem to have 
forgotten that they are unable to 
stir the deep wellsprings of public 
opinion, and, of course, they are 
aided by the fortuities of open di- 
plomacy in Paris, where we are 
watching men, each one of whom 
is like a boxer announcing the de- 
fects of his opponent at each stage 
of the game, so that the commen- 
tators may be able the more validly 
to announce why each of them has 
lost the particular round. 

It’s a tedious spectacle which 
fatigues both the boxers and the 
audience. There is a good deal 
of professional incompetence in 
Paris, and if I may so, there is 
still more amateur incompetence 
as well. But the real issues are 


being defined. 


The hopeful thing, to me, is 
the fact that not all the mischief 
makers can make undefined issues 
conflicts of interest. There are ex- 
pectations that no statesman dares 
disappoint. There are hopes that 
they are bound to fulfill. The first 
of these expectations, the deepest 
of these hopes, is peace. The will 
to its making has become one of 
those mysterious tides of which 
Edmund Burke spoke when he 
said that ‘“‘those who tfesist its com- 
ing seemed to fight against more 
than the wills of men.” (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Harold Laski. 
Our two special interrogators also 
qualify as experts on this question. 
Ely Culbertson was brought up in 
Russia and knows Russia as well 
as his own country. He was edu- 
cated in Geneva and Paris to be a 
political scientist, and after attain- 
ing a spectacular success as a bridge 
authority, he returned to his first 
and greatest interest—world peace 
—about which he has written and 
wotked intensively since 1921. 
His latest book is called Must We 
Fight Russia? Incidentally, his 
answer is “No.” 

Mr. Quincy Howe, now well 
known to our Town Hall audience 
as both speaker. and special in- 
terrogator, is one of the ablest of 
our American commentators. Mr. 
Culbertson and Mr. Howe will 
each give us a brief analysis of 
the addresses we have just heard 
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and start our discussion period. 


We hear first from Ely Culbertson. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Culbertson: I am_ very 
happy that Professor Laski did not 
bring out the conquest, over 100 
years ago, of California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, as a justification 
for the power-politics struggles 
in Europe now going on. 

Professor Laski claims that the 
reason Soviet Russia is expanding 
militantly is that she is trembling 
in her boots, lest the capitalist 
wolves devour her. 


All that Russia wants is security, 
and that is why the Moscow rulers 
have gobbled up, in one year of 
so-called peace, more territory 
and zones of influence than gen- 
erations of czars. Therefore, says 
Professor Laski, let us be sweet 
patient, and let us treat the polit- 
buro Moscow like a frightened 
neurotic child. 


Max Eastman said that the Mos- 
cow rulers are indeed neurotic, but 
their neuroticism is of the kind 
that may destroy Western civiliza- 
tion—the Hitler kind. Eastman 
maintains that the Russian gov- 
ernment has a definite design for 
the conquest of the world and its 
societies. In ten years, or sooner, 
when Russia is fully equipped with 
atomic bombs, as well as with 
communist bombs in every coun- 
try, she will be able to overwhelm 
the divided democracies. 

We Americans have no time to 
wait and find out what Russia’s 


real intentions are. (Applause.) 
If we throw away our gun now, 
as Laski advises, what guarantee 
is there that the Moscow rulers, 
when they become much stronger, 
would not shoot all of us at sun- 
rise. including Mr. Laski? 
(Laughter and applause.) 
Today, each state is a law unto 
itself, and a threat to the others. 
The real solution is to do what 
has been done in every village, 
and that is to establish a higher 
law, with a judge and a police- 
man, where people of all ide- 
ologies can exist side by side with- 
out cutting each other's throats. 
That is why I’m surprised that 
Professor Laski did not bring out 
the only effective way to stop the 
third world war, which is a fe- 
formed United Nations so designed 
that the Anglo-Americans cannot 
threaten the destruction of Rus- 
sia today, and Russia cannot 
threaten the destruction of the 
Anglo-Americans tomorrow. (Ap- 
_ plause.) « 
' Moderator Denny: Thank you, 
for that analysis. Professor Laski 
has taken note of what you said, 
and I am sure he will be ready for 
questions in a few minutes. In 
the meantime, let’s hear from 
Quincy Howe, with his barbs di- 


rected at Max Eastman. Mr. 
Howe. (Applause.) 
Mr. Howe: Twenty-six years 


ago, as a Harvard undergraduate, 
I was one of thousands of young 
American students to enjoy the 
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privilege of taking a course with 
Professor Harold Laski. I am not 
the only one of that company who 
still regards him as the outstand- 
ing teacher of his generation (ap- 
plause), and I can only hope that 
the pupil will not discredit the 
master tonight. 

Before the master and Max 
Eastman lock horns, the pupil has 
just this to say, Stalin’s words 
seem to have the same effect on 
Mr. Eastman that American ac- 
tions have on many Russians. 
Many Russians believe in world 
communist revolution, just as 
many Americans believe in atomic 
security. 

But our actions speak as loud 
as Russian words. Peacetime 
conscription; a Navy larger than 
all other navies combined; over- 
seas bases; our monopolizing, test- 
ing, and stockpiling of atomic 
bombs—these make no more sense 
than the Russian tactics that Mr. 
Eastman denounces. 


It’s not for Mr. Laski, as a wel- 
come British visitor to say so, 
therefore I am going to take the 
liberty of saying it for him. The 
United States because of its unique 
power has unique responsibility. 
Stalin talks big, yes. But what are 
the cruel facts of Russian life 
today? Twenty million dead in 
the war. Steel output less than 
one-half of prewar levels. Oil out- 
put hardly better. Forty per cent 
of all livestock destroyed. One 
single-track’ railway connecting 


sick, too, and the Russians, trained 
and conditioned to believe in revo- 
lution, try to apply their prin- 
ciples wherever they can. 


Leningrad and Moscow. No te- 

pairs yet made on the shattered 

switching tracks of Leningrad. 
But the rest of the world is 
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with the exception of the Bible, the all- 
time nonfiction best seller. He is the edi- 
tor of Bridge World Magazine, president 
of The Bridge World, Inc., the Kem 
Playing Card Company, and Culbertson 
National Studios, New York. 

Always, Mr. Culbertson has considered 
his bridge interests only as a hobby and 
as a means of making money. During the 
war he devoted much thought to postwar 
planning. His plans are given in Summary 
of the World Federation Plan, The 
World Federation Plan, and Total Peace. 
His most recent book, Must We Fight 
Russia, is being widely read. 


QUINCY HOWE—Mr. Howe, a radio news 
commentator since 1939, has been with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System since 
1942. Born in Boston in 1900, re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Harvard in 
1921. The following year he was a 
student at Christ’s College, in Cambridge, 
England. From 1922 to 1928, he was 
with the Atlantic Monthly Company; from 
1929 to 1935, he was editor of Living 
Age; and since 1935, he has been asso- 
ciated with Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

In 1939, Mr. Howe became a news 
commentator on station WQRX in New 
York, and in 1942 joined CBS. Mr. 
Howe is the author of World Diary 
((1929-34), England Expects Every Man 
To Do is Duty (1937). Blood Is 
Cheaper Than Water (1939), and The 
News and How To Understand It (1940). 


What alternative have we to 
offer? In a world of power poli- 
tics, we must speak the language 
of power, says Mr. Eastman. 

Secretary Byrnes does not go 
nearly so far as this, and some 
doubts even about Mr. Byrnes’ 
wisdom seem to have developed 
just lately. (Laughter.) 

But above all, I fear the horrors 
of the kind of religious war that 
communist-extremists and  anti- 
communist-extremists both preach. 

Mr. Laski, with his teacher’s 
genius, has asked the question of 
the evening: The war has been 
won but for what and for whom? 
(Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: Thank you, 
Mr. Howe. Now if you gentle- 
men will join me here around the 
microphone, we'll start with Mr. 
Laski’s reply to Mr. Culbertson. 
Mr. Laski, will you comment on 
Mr. Culbertson’s remarks? 

Mr. Laski: I wish Mr. Culbertson 
had stopped at bridge. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) Mr. €ulbert- 
son begins by saying that it’s no 
use being sweet and patient and 
reasonable. I don’t play bridge 
and it may well be that’s the 
natural habit of mind engendered 
by activities in bridge. (Laughter.) 
But when Mr. Culbertson goes on 
to say that I urge America or any 
other country to throw away its 
arms, I should like him to point 
out any passage in any book, 
article, or this evening’s talk, I’ve 
ever written in which that’s the 
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case. May I say about Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s own solution, of which 
I learned the general principle in 
outline tonight, that it seems to 
me to belong to the same realm 
as the search for perpetual motion. 
The notion that you can get a higher 
law which is in itself an offspring 
of a higher law which is safe- 
guarded by some higher law above 
raises the question of whether 
really anybody can _ ultimately 
govern this universe in which we 
live except the author of the higher 
law, Mr. Culbertson himself. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Moderator Denny: Thank you, 
Mr. Laski. We haven't quite time 
to discuss Ely Culbertson’s plan 
but we have time, Ely, for a com- 
ment. 

Ely Culbertson: Well, there is 
an author of a still higher law, the 
highest in the universe except 
Stalin—No. 2—that is, Professor 
Laski. Now as far as bridge is 
concerned—really, I’m going to 
say something from the bottom 
of my _ heart—apparently Mr. 
Laski doesn’t play bridge although 
he talks about it all the time. It’s 
a little bit reactionary, I should 
say. 

Now .we must remember, Mr. 
Laski, that the greatest plan of 
all was created by a Carpenter, 
and that the most evil plan of all 
was created by a bricklayer, Mus- 
solini, and promulgated by a house 
painter, Hitler. 


What we're trying to do is to 
establish a bridge to peace by all 
the citizens of America, bridge 
players or professors—they are all 
alike. It’s the personal business 
of everybody. (Applause.) I 
don’t know on what ground Pro- 
fessor Laski thinks that he’s well 
qualified to talk about world peace 
and Russia judging by his previous 
statements. (Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: Mr. East- 
man, it’s your turn to comment on 
Mr. Howe’s speech. 

Mr. Eastman: Well, I think 
that Quincy didn’t discredit his 
teacher at all but that both Quincy 
and his teacher need a little in- 
struction in the serious things of 
life. (Applause.) 

In neither of their speeches was 
the subject mentioned of the so- 
cial regime which prevails in Rus- 
sia, which is a totalitarian dictator- 
ship, as against that which. prevails 
in Great Britain and the United 
States, which is a free society and 
a civilized morality. (Applause.) 

That is the whole question. I’m 
not afraid of Stalin’s words. I’ve 
written too many words myself to 
be afraid of them at all. The 
words are important because they 
explain Stalin’s deeds. Stalin has 
broken 29 treaties since 1939— 
one solemn treaty every three 
months for the last six years. 
Stalin has added 24 million popu- 
lation to his country and 90 to 


100 million in satellite states com-_ 
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pletely dominated by the Red army 
or his police force of 500,000 men. 

In these countries he has dom- 
inated them by arresting every- 
body who opposes totalitarianism 
or fights for freedom and either 
shooting them or deporting them 
to Siberia. Those are the acts of 
Stalin which are explained by his 
words which I read to you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Moderator Denny: Mr. Laski? 

Mr. Laski: May I say one word 
about what Mr. Eastman has said? 
It’s no part of my case that Russia 
hasn’t committed crime and been 
guilty of grave blunders and com- 
mitted inconceivable follies; so has 
the United States, and so has 
Great Britain. (Shouts and ap- 
plause.) 

My case is the simple case that 
there is the prospect of coming 
to an understanding with Russia, 
that that understanding can be 
built upon the realization on our 
part of the immense achievements, 
as well as the grave failures of 
the Soviet Union, and that if we 
approach this issue with the will 
to peace, instead of the determin- 
ation to make war, the result for 
humanity is a result likely to leave 
us able to know of gratitude from 
those who come after us. 

But what Mr. Eastman is ask- 
ing for is bigger and better arma- 
ments. Bigger and better arma- 
ments mean more and more mili- 
tarism, more and more militarism 
means less and less freedom. In a 


war led by Mr. Eastman for the 
victory of freedom over totali- 
tarianism he’s going to impose 
upon the people of the United 
States exactly the totalitarianism 
from which he proposes to liberate 
the world. (Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: Thank core 
Mr. Laski. Mr. Eastman is very 
eager to comment on what you’ve 
just said, but in the meantime, 
we've got to pause briefly for sta- 
tion identification. 

Announcer: Yes, friends, you 
are listening to America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, originating in 
its home in Town Hall, New York. 
Our topic is “Are We Heading for 
War With Russia?” Professor 
Harold J. Laski, Max Eastman, 
Ely Culbertson, and Quincy Howe 
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have been having a lively discus- 
sion on this topic and now we’re 
ready for questions from the audi- 
ence. 

If you would like a complete 
copy of this meeting, including the 
question period to follow, you may 
secure it by writing to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. Enclose 
10 cents to cover the cost of print- 
ing and mailing. If you would 
like to have the bulletin come to 
you regularly for an entire year, 
enclose $4.50; for six months, en- 
close $2.35; and for 11 weeks, 
enclose one dollar. Please print 
your name and address plainly, 
include your zone number and al- 


low at least two weeks for de- 


livery. 


Mr. Denny: Now here’s Mr. 
Eastman to reply to what Mr. 
Laski said a moment ago. 

Mr. Eastman: I just want to 
show how Mr. Laski is dodging 
the real issue when he says crimes 
and blunders have been com- 
mitted by the Soviet Union and 
also by England and America. I’m 
going to read you from Laski’s 
own book some of the crimes that 
have been committed in the Soviet 
Union, and you see if any of them 
have been committed in the United 
States or England: 

“Despite the pledges of the Con- 
stitution of 1936,” I’m quoting, 
“there’s no freedom of speech, no 
freedom of press or assembly, the 
elections are a farce, no candi- 
datures are possible which reject 
the party line. There are mass 
purges, mass exiles, and mass exe- 
cutions. Freedom of movement 
is restricted. There is arbitrary 
arrest. There is imprisonment and 
execution without trial. Most 
political offenses are tried in secret. 
There is no writ of habeus corpus, 
no right to subpoena witnesses. 
The death penalty may be im- 
posed for injury to collective prop- 
erty. Even teasing or mocking or 
persecuting a shopworker may be 
punishable by death.” 

That is Laski on the crimes and 
blunders of the Soviet Union. 


(Applause.) 
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“""QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Eastman. We are anxious to get to 
this question period but Mr. Laski, 
do you care to comment before we 
take the question? 

Mr. Laski: No. 

Mr. Denny: No. All right. 
Now as we take the questions 
from our audience here tonight, 
please remember that all questions 
must be limited to 25 words. If 
you ask the question that our com- 
mittee of judges considers best 


: 
: 


among those asked, for bringing — 
out facts and clarifying discus-— 


sions, you will win a $25 United 
States Savings Bond. 

Also, please remember that 
personal questions, which are ob- 
viously designed to discredit the 
person questioned, are ineligible 
and will be considered unfair. So 
please keep your questions on the 
high plane set by the speakers 
themselves. The gentleman on the 
fifth row there. Yes? 

Man: Professor Eastman. What 
do you think about the crimes 
committed by the British Empire 
in Palestine just now? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Professor Eastman. 
A relevant question, I assume. 

Mr. Eastman: I think the most 
important thing to point out about 
Palestine, which is a highly com- 
plex question, first is that England 
never promised the Jews a state 
in Palestine. But whether Balfour 


intended that or not, I don’t know, 
but the British Government was 
very careful not to promise a 
Jewish state in Palestine for the 
very obvious reason that Palestine 
is occupied by the Arabs and the 
problem is absolutely insoluble. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: We can’t go much 
farther with the Palestine ques- 
tion tonight. Yes? The lady in 
the balcony. 

Lady: Professor Laski, I’m in the 
freight transportation _ business. 
My question: Considering present 
events, can you justify Mr. 
Gromyko’s various walks from 
U. N. meetings as other than the 
first steps in a planned program 
to obstruct peace? And, paren- 
thetically outside of the prescribed 
twenty-five words, may I say no- 
body else took such walks. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: You've just lost $25 
by that parenthesis. But go ahcad 
Professor Laski. 

Mr. Laski: I don’t see why a 
specialist in transportation, should 
object to Mr. Gromyko walking 
about. (Laughier.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Laski, maybe 
she wanted him to ride. 

Mr. Laski: Quite apart from 
that, may I say to her in all serious- 
ness that until she and people like 
her realize that Russia is essen- 
tially a nouveau riche power with 
the desire to dominate an as- 
sembly like a new member in the 
club, who’s afraid that the old 
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members may not recognize that 
he’s there, they won’t understand 
the psychology of the Soviet 
Union. This is the Jeffersonian 
epoch of Russian history, and Rus- 
sia reacts to that epoch exactly as 
Americans did just over a hundred 
years ago when they had the 
illusion that bigness was the same 
thing as grandeur. (Applause.) 

Man: Would you advocate this 
policy of getting tough with Rus- 
sia if you were certain that she 
also had stockpiles of the atomic: 
bomb? That’s to Mr. Eastman. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Eastman, would 
you advocate getting tough with 
Russia if you knew she also had a 
stockpile of atomic bombs? 

Mr. Eastman: In order to answer 
that question, I’ve got to read you 
the last paragraph which I omitted 
from my speech because I didn’t 
have time to give it. I said, 
“Finally and constructively, I think 
we should propose to Russia such 
simple amendments as would con- 
vert the United Nations into a 
real federation to prevent aggres- 
sive war and preparations for war. 
If Russia refuses, we should go 
ahead with Great Britain and form 
a regional federation of the demo- 
cratic powers. Such a federation 
would outweigh Russia and her 
satellites four to one in size and 
in moral prestige a thousand to 
one. 

“That I believe is the sole way 
to avoid war with Russia, or, if 
war is inevitable as Stalin evidently 


thinks, to make sure that demo- 
cratic civilization wins the war. 
But that is also the sole visible 
way to save mankind from destruc- 
tion by atom wars in the future.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Eastman. Mr. Laski, did you get 
to finish your speech? Did you 
get to finish your speech, because 
if you didn’t we want you to finish 


it now. Oh, you missed out in 
the middle. 

Well, I'm sorry. I see one of 
our trustees from Town Hall 


who’s often spoken on this pro- 
gram, the head of the Socialist 
Party in this country, Mr. Norman 


Thomas. I wonder if he has a 
comment at this point. Mr. 
Thomas. (Applause.) 


Mr. Thomas: Yes, I have this 
to say: The last time I think I 
spoke on that platform it was as 
a critic of colonial imperialism, 
British and all others, including 
American. I think, in fairness, I 
ought to say that while I am still 
the critic of that imperialism, it’s 
a great thing that the British Labor 
Government has given independ- 
ence at last, at long last, to India, 
and I think it’s rather a great 
thing that America made the 
Baruch proposals. I say that to 
put my own record straight. 

But next may I say, not in re- 
gard to this evening primarily but 
with regard to the world situation, 
that I think it is very dangerous 
when men either brilliantly or not 
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brilliantly discuss the question of 
the evening in terms of you’re thus 
and so, and you’re another. 

In other words, we have heard, 
not altogether but most of the 
time, answers to charges against 
one nation by charges against 
another. Perhaps all of the charges 
are true. In my judgment, there 
is not going to be lasting hope of 
peace until someone—and I hoped 
that Professor Laski, as a British 
Labor spokesman, would say some- 
thing along this line—until some- 
one speaking—I would like to 
think as democratic socialist—pro- 
poses that on the road to a better 
world, we can at least, we Amer- 
icans above all, propose that we 
do not fight out our conflicts on 
the plans of military preparation 
and perpetuating imperialism. 

We can make use of the im- 
perfect United Nations with some 
reforms. Unless someone will pro- 
pose an end to the competitive 
armament, I see no hope of peace. 

Mr. Laski began by denying 
truthfully that he asked America 
to disarm and ended his second 
speech by reproaching Max East- 
man for asking America to disarm. 
Where is the happy balance? The 
balance, I think, is national dis- 
armament and international secur- 
ity. It’s hard but it’s the road 
to peace and I hope Mr. Denny 
will discuss something positive 
another time. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Thomas. As some of your remarks 


were directed to Mr. Laski, I’m 
going to ask him to comment. 

Mr. Laski: Ym glad to see Nor- 
man Thomas again, even though 
the years of the war separated us 
both physically and intellectually. 
He was on the right side and I 
was on the left side, and I’m glad 
to think that the left side turned 
out to be the right side. (Laughter.) 

The answer to Norman Thomas 
is that no one is more convinced 
than I am that only through the 
processes of democracy and social- 
ism and only through the socialism 
that is ultimately expressed in 
terms of democratic processes is 
there any prospect of saving this 
civilization. 

We put a labor government in 
power in Great Britain by the will 
of the people of Great Britain. 
I suggest that Mr. Norman 
Thomas, as the leader of the So- 
cialist Party of the United States, 
begins the work of conversion 
among the businessmen of his own 
country. (Applause.) 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Laski. How does he expect 
us to get this understanding of 
Russia until he admits our press 
representatives without censorship? 

Mr. Denny: Mt. Laski, how are 
we going to get this understanding 
of Russia until Russia admits our 


reporters and other representa-. 


tives? 

Mr. Laski: You can get plenty 
of information from the Soviet 
Union even under the restrictive 
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conditions that unhappily obtain, 
but your excitement about a free 
press in the United States, report- 
ing all truthfully and without a 
weighted balance on one side or 
the other, seems to me to suggest 
that you’ve got a conviction, for 
which there isn’t ‘very much evi- 
dence, that the American press is 
not a branch of big business and 
will regard all facts as born free 
and equal. (Applause.) I doubt 
very much whether free reporting 
would give you a very much clearer 
picture of Russia than the one that 
is available to you now. I should 
like to see Russia abolish the cen- 
sorship that does her as much in- 
jury as it does her cause injustice. 


(Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: The gentleman in 
the balcony. 


Man: Mr. Eastman. Consider- 
ing what has happened since the 
rise of liberalism from the Refor- 
mation and so cn down, how is 
one to account for the fact, or 
perhaps you might, that the two 
most notable achievements of cap- 
italism during the past 30 years 
have been two world wars? 


Mr. Eastman: don’t think 
those have been notable achieve- 
ments of capitalism at all. If you 
have ever examined the history of 
mankind from its very beginning, 
you will find that there were no 
more wats in these last years than 
there were in the preceding his- 
tory of mankind. The technique 
cf war has grown more expert 
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and the population of the world 
has enormously increased, and wars 
have extended into the population 
farther. But otherwise, there is 
no difference. It has nothing 
whatever to do with capitalism or 
democracy or free society. It has 
to do with human nature. (Shouts 
and applause.) 


Norman Thomas’ desire to dis- 
arm in the face of a threat of the 
overthrow of our Republic by the 
second greatest power in the world 
seems to be Utopian and very 
foolish, although I share his mo- 
tive absolutely. I want to see the 
world disarmed, but I know it 
cannot disarm and stop war ex- 
cept by a real federation—a real 
world government—with the sole 
object of preventing wars of ag- 
gression and preparation for wars 
of aggression. That could be ac- 
complished by three simple amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the 
United Nations. You'll find them 
outlined in Ely Culbertson’s book, 
Must We Fight Russia? which you 
can buy for $1 (laughter) and 
which is one of the most im- 
portant, as well as brilliant pamph- 
lets written in our time. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Thomas: (Words indistin- 
guishable) . .. unilateral disarma- 
ment. I propose American leader- 
ship for world disarmament and 
international security, and there 
I’m not so far apart. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Ym afraid the 
American Broadcasting Company 
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is going to send Mr. Culbertson 
or Mr. Eastman a bill. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Laski, while we’re wrestling 
with this question of “Does cap- 
italism promote wars?” let’s have 
a comment from a good socialist, 
since we had a comment from Mr. 
Eastman on that. 


Mr. Laski: 1 wish I had with 
me Mr. Eastman’s early writings 
from a period of from 1917 up 
to the ending of the first World 
War so that I could have read you 
from The New Masses some of the 
brilliant articles that he wrote in 
those days, explaining that the war 
that was then being waged was 
rooted in the capitalist necessity 
of the epoch. (Applause.) 


It is, indeed, elementary that 
if a nation produces more than, 
given its distribution of wealth, it 
can itself consume, it must search, 
if it is to maintain itself upon a 


basis of profitability, for markets _ 


abroad. 


In searching for markets | 


abroad, its merchants will ask for — 


the protection of the state power 
in securing and maintaining ac- 
cess to the markets that they have 
won. To give them that protec- 
tion, the state is compelled to arm 
itself. That leads to armament on 
the part of other states, that arma- 
ment is regarded as offensive by 
the first state, which regards its 
own armament as defensive. There 
is further armament, there is some- 
time insecurity, there is then an 
incident and the feet of the na- 
tions go down in war. I learned 


that from Max Eastman in 1917. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Laski. I know that’s going to call 
for a lot of mail to Town Hall. 
Now, Mr. Culbertson, a word. 

Mr. Culbertson: Well, the last 
time I was on this program, I 
said that “While the State De- 
partment fiddles, Byrnes roams.” 
Today, I owe an apology and a 
retraction. I must say today that 
while Wallace wallows, Byrnes 
burns. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Culbertson. It’s nice to end on a 
note of humor. Now while the 
announcer gives you the news 
about next week’s program, Pro- 
fessor Laski and Mr. Max Eastman 
will prepare their summaries of 
tonight’s discussion which you will 
hear in just a moment. 

Announcer: If tonight’s topic 
is our most important foreign 
problem, certainly one of the most 
complex and fundamental domestic 
problems we face is the one posed 
_by strikes affecting the public wel- 
fare, so next week when our pro- 
gram originates in Youngstown, 
- Ohio, we bring you a discussion of 
the question, “Should There Be 
_ Any Further Limits on the Right 
To Strike?” 

Our speakers will be one of 
Ohio’s distinguished public figures, 
attorney and publicist, Charles P. 
Taft, and J. Raymond Walsh, dis- 
tinguished radio commentator, and 
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former research director for the 
C.I.O. 

As special interrogators, we will 
hear from Robert Guinther, at- 
torney from Akron, and Jacob 
Clayman, attorney from Columbus. 

We will continue the following 
week in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
in a discussion of another question 
which seems to be something of a 
puzzle to all Americans, “Why the 
Lag in Production?” Now back 
again to Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: One of the speakers 
on that program will be Mr. 
Walter Reuther. Now, Professor 
Laski, may we have the summary 
of tonight’s question, “Are We 
Heading for War With Russia?” 
Mr. Laski. 

Mr. Laski: I do not believe we 
are heading for war with Russia. 
I think it is disastrous for anyone, 
either by word of mouth or by 
action, to seek in any way to in- 
fluence the course of events 
towards the outbreak of a third 
World War. 

I think the attempt to sow the 
kind of hatred of Russia that is 
sown in speeches such as the first 
speech made by Max Eastman un- 
der the guise of being hard-boiled 
and tough and realistic and all the 
other colorful words that he used, 
is a method leading to the destruc- 
tion of one other generation in 
our lifetime. I’ve seen two gen- 
erations of my students die for 
what at the moment is the dream 
of a world organized for peace. 
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If the second generation dies 
in vain, I have no faith that the 
third generation will similarly die. 
I, therefore, say to Mr. Eastman 
that we have tried an experiment 
in the making of war, it is time 
that we made an experiment in the 
discovery of peace. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Laski. Now, Mr. Eastman, your 
final word on this subject. Mr. 
Eastman. 

Mr. Eastman: I want to say 
first that Mr. Laski was wrong in 
calling the magazine I edited in 
my youth, The New Masses. It 
was called The Masses and it had 
no connection either theoretically 
or chronologically with The New 
Masses. 

I also want to tell him that I 
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theory about capitalism and war 
which he attributes to me. He just 
didn’t really read my magazine, 
unfortunately. I took exactly the 
opposite position. I believed that 
the capitalists were the main force 
to which we must appeal to pre- 
vent war, and I pretty near got 
thrown out the Socialist party for 


did not advocate in those days z 


taking it. In conclusion, I agree 
with— | 
Mr. Denny: Ym sotty. We 


haven’t got time. I must announce | 
the winner of tonight’s question, 
Mr. Frank Greenwood. I won't 
take the time to quote the ques- 
tion, the question he asked of Mr. 
Eastman, but congratulations, Mr. 
Greenwood, you won a $25 Sav- 
ings Bond. (Applause.) 
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.Is the Veteran Getting a Square 


Deal in Education? 


-Hew Can Peace Be Brought to 


Palestine ? 


. Can Free Competition Now Prevent 


Inflation? 


. Will America Progress More Under 


Republican or Democratic Leader- 
ship? 


-Is Russia Preventing Peace at 


Paris? 


Should Commercial Building 


Veterans ? 


Order single copies at 10c each from TOWN HALL, INC., 
123 West 43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Twenty-six Consecutive Issues of Town Meet- 
ing Bulletin Will be Sent at This Special Low 
Subscription Rate: .............ccee sheers Se 


26 Weeks for Only 


$2.35 


Single Copies 10¢ 
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